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PREFACE. 


The knowledge of the West, as it regards 
the East, is now sealed up in the languages of 
Europe; and the most important step towards 
bestowing upon India the moral treasures of 
the civilized world, is to open, as extensively 
as possible, the mines from 'whence instruction 
may be drawn, that the people may enrich 
themselves. 

English, being the language of the rulers 
of India, must he tiie chief depository from 
whence those treasure* can be obtained ; and 
the more that language is put in possession 
of the intelligent amongst the people, the 
more rapidly will they transfer the new and 
regenerating wisdom, which it contains, into 
the circulating medium of the country, the 
vernacular languages, the only channels through 
which moral and intellectnal improvement can 
reach the mass of the inhabitants. 

It seems most desirable, therefore, that 
means should be multiplied to facilitate the 
study of English, and that care be taken, even 
in the mechanical process of learning the lan¬ 
guage, that the scholar should, at the same 
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lime, be enlarging bis mind, and improving 
his heart by the ie sons taught. Much benefit 
may be expected to result to the inhabitants 
o {'India from the study of* Astronomy, because 
the native mind is at this moment, from the 
Prince to the in the daily affairs of 

life, blindly guided b\ the movements and 
positions of the planets in the heavens, to an 
extent of which the fairopean mind has Lut, 
a feeble conception : it seems then of import¬ 
ance, that just ideas should be imparted 
of the planetary system, now exercising an 
influence so powerful upon almost eveiy 
he ail v m the land 

There is scan civ any village throughout 
India, however poor, which dues not maintain 
its astrologer, who is usually a Brahmin. to 
consult the position of the planets, and to 
dictate to the inhabitants the propitious times 
and seasons for all their important unch rtak- 
ings or whether they should he. pursued or 
abandoned. 

f Ihere arte ofcourse, many except ions; hut, 
speaking general I v. it may h-j said, that the 
humble cultivators of the sod venture not to 
follow the counsels oi their own judgment and 
matured experience, of the fittest times and 
seasons; but oelbre presuming even to plough 
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their fields, umst first ascertain the position of 
the planets, by consulting the village astro¬ 
logers, who, spreading out their mysterious 
books, calculate the conjunctions of the 
heavenly bodies, and dictate to the submissi ve 
ryots, when they shall breakup the soil, and 
often, when they shall consign the seed to 
the earth 1 

In like manner, if a house is to be built, 
if a journey but m two days' duration W to 
be undertake n. /(easvn's voice must not be 
heard, the astrologer must determine the pro¬ 
pith us seasons for such undertakings. 

The moist important events in life literally 
depend upon the calculations and judgment, 
of the astrologer; fov who, amongst the inha¬ 
bitants of India, would venture to contract a 
marriage, the most momentous alliance in 
existence, without taking counsel from astro¬ 
logy* * 


* A few tacts will W«.t diustrnte duk An instance h is 
just happened (and suehnie ot daily i-i’currence) v, hero a 
vi s[h clabie Hindoo (wlm could he mum a) dosirom- r.f mm rv- 
S0Ul d l - alliance successively y idi no less than four 
different families,— all willing that the marriage „houM 
take place ; but', alas ! on consulting the astrologer, on the 
krst occasion, it was discovered, from cmitpming the nafivj. 
tics, that the planet Saturn was in the constellation Virgo, 
and that Mais was in (lie same quarter of the heavens, and 
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Thus, speaking generally, it may be said, 
that from the peasant in his field to the Ruler 
on his throne, from the ploughing of the soil 
to the movements of an army, Reason must 
be dethroned, and bow submissive to the 
despotism of astrologers. 

that nuptials between sueli nativities would be unblessed 
with offspring I On the negociatien with the second family, 
the planets Saturn and Mars threatened death to the hus¬ 
band ! On the third occasion, the relentless astrologer fore¬ 
told from the planets, that 14 mutual enmity ” would embit¬ 
ter the alliance formed under such conjunctions of the 
stars ! And in the fourth instance, the threat of death, to 
the bridegroom blasted again his hopes of happiness : ! 

The young man himself, placing no faith in astrology, 
remonstrated against, such fanciful obstacles to his hopes 
and anion ; but the parents, sacrificing their own judgment, 
abandoned tlu happy prospects oi their children, and sur¬ 
rendered their reason to the dictates of the astrologer. At 
length, in the negotiation with a fifth family, the planets 
were favorable, and tic' parties were betrothed. Hut here 
again the influcnceof u«trology interfered in a manner which 
may be mentioned, to shew the c vttnt nfcontroul exercised 
over the people by the priesthood, in whose hands are the 
mysteries of astrology. The wedding garments for the. 
bridegroom and the luide, and for her establishment, 
were to be prepared. An event so important as this could 
not be undertaken without consulting the astrologer 1 the 
needles of the tailors could not be plied, if the mighty 
unconscious planets, rolling in their courses, were deemed 
unfavorable! The mistaken sage referred to his books, 
and to the stars, for the propitious time ; and dictated, 
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It appears then of importance, that just 
views should be communicated of Astronomy , 
from which science Astrology has sprung ; of 
the nature and movements of the planets, 
that the inhabitants of India may judge for 
themselves how far tie: predictions of the ig¬ 
norant astrologers entitle their divination to 

belief: how far. iu the daily and most mo- 
7 ^ 

mentous events of life, the calm dictates of 

■* * 

reason, Jee.lhig. and e.'p-. ru ncc should be set 

aside, because Jupiter is in Leo, or the moon 

* 

in Scorpio ! 

that (ae clothes could nut even !m commenced upon until 
with*n six days of the marriage. ‘The young man proposed 
to iiis parents to set aside the astrologer's prediction, as 
six days was quite inadequate to prepare the dresses requi¬ 
site ; hut ihe parents overruled the impatience of their son, 
and would allow of no deviation from the dictate of the 
astrologer, so Unit the young man was obliged to post¬ 
pone the operations of the tailors, and actually to take a 
party of them with him on li;journey, to fetch his bride, 
to have them ready with \heir needles, to begin with ala¬ 
crity their work, the moment time had reached the pre¬ 
dicted and propitious hour named by the astrologer, 
when the sewing might, with safety, commence! The 
young man lias had the advantage of education, both in 
the Persian and English languages, with both of which he 
has a fair acquaintance, and he has had much association 
with Englishmen. If, notwithstanding these advantages 
of education t astrologers have had such power over him, 
what must be their influence over the people generally! 
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The more intelligent amongst the inhabi¬ 
tants now venture to question the learning 
of astrologers, and to scrutinize in some 
degree their divinations. Let such be en¬ 
couraged io study the science on which astro¬ 
logy is pretended to be based , and they may 
then have the gratification of drawing just 
conclusions for themselves. 

Astronomy, more than any other science, 
conveys to the mind just views of the power 
and glory of the Creator: for ct the heavens 
declare the glory of GOD, and the firmament 
shovveth the work of ms hand.” The s + iu)y 
of the most stupendous works of the Creator 
must greatly tend to remove the prevailing 
mean and degrading ideas of HIS power and 
attributes who commanded, ‘"Thou shalthave 
no other Gods but ME”—“ worship thou ME.” 

Especially in this land, therefore, no school 
surely should be without such instruction, as, 
without occupying the scholar’s time, or imped¬ 
ing his more important studies, tends at once 
to create awe and reverence to the Creator, to 
rectify popular errors, to gratify the scholar, 
and enlarge whilst it corrects his mind : for the 
mechanical art of reading must he taught by 
the perusal of some book or other, and bow 
many of our Primers teach mere words with- 
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out ideas, or it ideas, puerile, and not such 
as shall fortify the voting mi nd against tlie 

i/ *' n? O 

influence of the ignorant, or the designs ot‘ 
the crafty. 

Whilst books of instruction in the Indian 
languages are so lew, file most, humble een- 
tnbutmn may he useful ; this Primer has 
ihercJhm been j>:' jaar ■!, as a mite towards the 
t nstnic: mn of i Ik n*.opk- 

It has been arranged a • kw book.for the 
U'-c of schools, W!*ll la* view of aObrdmg 
1-»«'■,!rt\ *o1he<fudv of the 1/ngh'h a id JJm-- 
oU'thni iaeg<.eg< s. by givsn ; (h■ aid oi a 
(ran tat.ion of both ui thi cop win p;,g *,\\Jtli 
a translated vmabnktrv of the chief words, 
so that »he learner nun internal hunwlf, with 
very [i(tK- am from the me her. and that the 
drudgery of ihe net ive student, ,n h in daily 
task, whilst acquiring a language, may be 
mhm cd h (he interest and pleasure he may 
lx supposed to experioma . whilst his mmd 
e\pands to grasp live glorious truths which 
Astronomy reveal^ ; and that u'hffcf /*‘rnun;? a 
lu>rj;u-i:n\ hemav then m^ensd'h be acouirintr 

' ' ' . ■ S'*} 

ideas winch shall, through after life, enable 
him in many important matters te> judge tor 
himself, between truth and error. 
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It would be ungrateful not to mention 
here that this little work has been printed at 
the expense of the King of Glide, and will by 
the same liberality be distributed gratuitously 
to seminaries of instruction where it may be 
required. 
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A r-!I i.F ACCOUNT 


OF 


E SO L A ii S V S T i: \t 


I V 


ENGLISH AND iUNDt'STA'NI 



INTRODI C T10X. 


“ What an august, what an amazing con- 
“ ceptiou, it’ human imagination can conceive 
il, docs astronomy give of the works of the 
“ Creator!” 

“ Thousands of thousands of suns, multiplied 
“ without end, and ranged ail around us, at 
« iniinense distances from each, other, all ended by 
“ ten thousand limes ten thousand worlds, all in 
“ rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmoni- 
“ ous, invariably keeping the paths prescribed to 
*• them,’* and these worlds peopled with intelli¬ 
gent beings formed for the worship of the 


Creator. 
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A 


BRIEF ACCOUNT 


or 


Till* SOLAR SYSTEM, 


JF uR TIM 


IT sE 


OF 


NATIVE SCI] GOES, 


nivnun iMdii'osu si n uwfs, 


IN’ KNOLlitl AN)) IJ1 V L'')0STA NEK. 


From 1 tie content ]>]<< lion of the heai enh bodies, 
list* moon* the planets and the star*, we Irani (lx; 
aw i’ll I power and majesty of God, who made a:*d 
cuustdiitlt superintends the whole. 

Tiu; following is a Erie (description of lhe* solar 

s\ stem * — 

* 

The son w ith the earth. the planets and comets, 
which move round lumas their centre, constitute 
the solar m stem, 

r | he ( icator has placed tlie sun nearly in the 
rcniie of all the planets which n:o\e round him. 
(bee the plates ) 
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The sun gives light and heat to this earth and 
all tl ie planets: without the sun, universal dark¬ 
ness would prevail. 

Hie diameter of the sun is calculated by astro¬ 
nomers to be 7,63,000 miles. He is made to turn 
round on his axis once in 25 davs. His distance 
from the earth is 95 millions of miles. 

Astronomers make these calculations with 
mathematical certainty, calculating also exactly 
when eclipses of (he sun and moon will lake place. 

This earth compared with the sun is about the 
size of a pea, the suu being as large as a gurrah or 
water vessel. 

A cannon shot in travelling from the sun to the 
earth would be more than 19 years in reaching 
us! 
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The apparent smallness of the Sun , Moon , and 

Planets , explained . 

The reason why the sun, the moon, and the 
planets though vast worlds, appear so small to us 
is this ; that the farther objects are removed from 
the eye, the smaller they appear ; as a very si uple 
illustration of this, look at the picture of the bal¬ 
loon. When close to us see what an immense thing 
it is! towering above the crowd which have assem¬ 
bled to see it rise; two men sit in the car attached 
to it, and it lifts them up with ease into the sky! 

See it again when it has ascended some height 
from the earth, how small it appears! The two 
men in it can scarcely be seen waving their dags, 
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Look once more! the vast balloon is a mere speck 
in the bine firmament far above the clouds! 

Now you can easily imagine how those vast 
worlds, the sun, moon, and planets, appear so 
small, because they are at such an inconceivable 
distance from us that a cannon shot would take 
years and years to reach them. The wonder is that 

%> u 

we see them at all; were they not such enormous 

9 V 

worlds they would be lost from our sight. The 
contemplation of these things leads the mind to 
worship the great invisible Being who made and 

now sustains them ail, and whom we ought to 
worship and obey. 


Mercury. 

1. The planet placed by the Almighty nearest 
to the sun, is named Mercury: you may see him 
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with the telescope, and sometimes with the naked 
eye. 

2. His distance from the sun is 37 millions 
of miles. 

3. His diameter is 3,200 miles, and he wheels 
round the sun once in 87 days, 23 hours. 

4. He is made to travel at the fearful velocity 
of 105 thousand miles every hour. 

5. Because he is much nearer to the sun than 
we are, the sun appears to his inhabitants, if they 
see as we do, seven times as large as to us ; and the 
heat, if Mercury be such a world as ours, is seven 
times as great there as that which we feel here. 

6. Mercury, like all the planets, has no light of 
his own,but shines w ilh borrowed light from the sun. 

7. A cannon ball would take 7 years and a 

half to reach Mercury from the sun. 

*' First Mercury, amidst full tides of light. 

Rolls near the sun through his small circle bright: 

A\1 that dwell here must he refined and pure. 

Bodies like ours such ardour can’t endure.” 
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Venus. 


1. The second planet in the Solar System is 69 

millions of miles from the sun, and is named 
Venus: she travels at the rate of 76 thousand 
miles every hour. 

2. Venus wheels round the sun in 224 days, 
17 hours, and her diameter is 7,706 miles. Venus 
is larger than Mercury, but smaller th&a this 

earth. 

3. She sometimes appears the morning, some¬ 
times the evening star. She is very beautiful and 
brilliant, and appears the brightest of all the 
planets. 

“ Then Venus next, fair lovely star. 

Fulfils her larger round. 

With softer beams and milder glory crowned: 

Friend of mankind, she glitters from afar. 

Now the blight Evening, now the Morning star.” 
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Tub Earth. 


1. The third body from the sun is this Earth. 
Her distance from him is 95 millions of miles, and 
her time of revolution round him is 365 days 6 



has made this earth, with us upon it, to travel at 
the fearful rate of 58 thousand miles every hour! 


3. How should it make us stand iirawe of the 

a 1 V 






Alifrighty and worship Him when we consider, that 

t H 

he has made us, with this earth which we inhabit, 
to fly continually through the air 120 times faster 
than a cannon shot ! \ ! 
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4. And how strange is it that man should neg¬ 
lect to worship and obey this awful Being, who has 
such dreadful power! 

5. This our earth, like the moon and all the 
planets, is round. It turns round on its axis 

every day, thus daily exposing nearly all its 
surface to the sun. 

6. Its turning motion on its axis is very swift. 
We are whirling round at the rate of 1000 miles 

an hour. 

7. The earth’s motions may be compared to the 

motions of a shell thrown from a large bomb or 

mortar, one motion straight through the sky, the 
other whirling on its own axis in the sky. 

8. How sivift is this twofold motion of the 
shell l But, O | how incomparably more swift is 
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the motion of this earth, as hurled into space by the 
fiat of the Almighty ! 

9. “ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Men who live without God in the world, 
which he has made, are worse than the beasts that 
perish. 

10. This earth is round: it has been sailed round 
by navigators. 

11. It is peopled, as we know, by ourselves a 
fallen race of men, who though we acknowledge 
the right of the Almighty to our obedience, yet 
neglect his law. 

12. After death will come judgment, when we 
shall stand before the judginent~seat of God to 


answer for our sins. 
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The Moon . 

1. Because of the daily revolving motion of 
our globe, one half of its surface is deprived of the 
sun’s rays, the Creator has therefore appointed'a 

moon to attend us on our course, and to give us 
her reflected light during the night. 

2. The moon too, though she looks so small, is 
a vast world, being2180 miles in diameter! 

3. Though much nearer to us than any of the 
planets, she is yet a vast distance off, being 240 
thousand miles from our earth, 

4. The almighty and invisible God has fixed 
her course, and makes her travel round this earth 
once in 29 days and 12 hours. 

5. The moon seems to move slowly, but is ac¬ 
tually flying through space at the fearful ray? of 
$,29(^inikB every hour! 
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6. God has given her no light of her own, she 
shines by borrowed light from the sun. 

7. The figures which we see in the moon are 
hills and valleys, lights and shades. 

8. We conclude that she is inhabited, and that 
God has placed his worshippers there as well as 
here. 

9. Our earth is a moon to the moon, and 
being much larger gives her 13 times me-" Ught 
than she gives io us. 

10. When the moon is new, our earth is to her 

what the moon when full is to us. Her whole disk 

* 

is strongly illuminated and distinctly visible to us. 

11. The ignorant look upon the moon with a 
vacant mind, but the intelligent man contemplates 
that luminary and the stars, and the wheeling 
planets, with awe, as proofs of the stupendous 
power of the unseen Deity who guides them all. 
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12. The man who daily worships his Creator, 
looks up with holy fear and reverence, and says, 
“ My Father made them all,” 

Mars* 

1. In the solar system we have seen how the 
Deity has placed the sun as a centre; then 
appointed, first, Mercury, then Venus, then this 
earth to revolve around him. 

2. The next planet in order is Mars, he is only 

* 

one-fifth as big asour earth, and may be known by 
his red appearance: his distance from the sun is 
computed at no less than 144 millions of miles. 

3. At this distance, the sun can appear only 
half as large as he appears to us. 
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4. The Deitj has appointed him to travel at the 

surprizing rate of’ 55 thousand miles even* hour! 

He finishes his course round the sun in about <>*7 

da vs. 

♦ 

5. Mars too is a vast world, having a diameter 
of 4200 miles ! 

<>. To Mars our earth and moon appear like 
two moons changing place with each other, and 

t 

near together. Our earth appears almost as big to 
Mars as Venus to us 

7. Thus, if to the inhabitants of Mars and 

Venus our earth appears a mere star we ought to 
bear in mind that those planets, though to our eye 


so small, are vast worlds. 
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THE ASTEROIDS. 

Ceres. 

1. Ceres is a small body, much less than any of 
the planets; it is farther from the sun than Mars: 
its diameter is only 165 miles. 

2. She is distant from the sun 263 millions 

of miles. A cannon ball would be 61 years 
in travelling from the suu to Ceres. She travels 

round the suu in 4 years and 221 days. 

Pallas. 

1. Pallas is another asteroid, very small, its 

* 

diameter being only 30 miles. 

2. It is distant from the sun 263 millions of 

miles: it would take a cannon ball 62 years to 
reach it from the sun. It travels round the sun 
in 4 year* and 7 months. 
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3. Some suppose that these asteroids, Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and \ osta, are fragments of a planet 
which God may have broken up and destroyed. 


Juno. 

A 

Juno is an asteroid, very small: its diameter has 

* 

never been measured. It revolves round the sun 
in 4 years and 1*28 days. 

Vesta. 

Vesta is an asteroid, but so small that its 
diameter has not been ascertained. She moves 
in her orbit between Juno and Jupiter, and 
takes 3 .years, 66 days, and 4 hours in her jour¬ 
ney round the sun. 
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Jupiter. 

; 

1. Next beyond Mars comes Jupiter, a vast 

f 

planet about 1000 times bigger than the earth, 
his diameter being 89000 miles. 

2. God has appointed his place, 490 millions of 
miles from the sun, but the wisdom of the Creator 
has supplied this want oflight, by giving him four 
attendant moons to revolve pbout him, and** jlit 
his sky. 

3. He travels in his distant course with the 

awful swiftness of 29,000 miles every hour. 

" Four shining moons with borrowed lustre rise. 

Bestow their beams by night, and light his skies." 

4. H» four moons are some bigger and some 

if 

smaller than flits earth. His first or nearest 
moon is 229,000 miles distant from him, and goes 
round him in onedav and 19 hours. 
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5. Tbe Deity has so arranged his moons, that 
iiis skies are almost always lighted up by one 
or other. 

6. He is the largest of the planets, and travels 
in kingly state. 

7. Vain man is apt to think that this little pla- 
ent of ours occupies all the Creator’s care. 

8. h* t him reflect that an observer in Jupiter, 
if looking towards this earth, would not even see 
our little ball ; neither Mars, Venus, nor Mercu¬ 
ry ! so near would lhey be to the sun, as to be lost 
in his light. 


Saturn. 

1. The planet Saturn is no lefts than 600 times 
larger than our earth, his diameter being 79,000 
miles. 





<) ilium. 
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2. He is far removed front the sun, or 9000 mil¬ 
lions of miles, vet he is warmed and lighted by its 
ravs. A cannon ball would take about 215 years in 
flying from one to the other. 

3. He travels round the sun at the rate of 22,000 
miles every hour, though beseems to us to go very 

slowlv. 

«• 

4. Whilst we,inour shortefcourse.takeouly one 
year to travel round the sun,Saturn takes nearly 30 
years in performing his annual revolution. 

5. Observe the wisdom ofGod in providing for 
the wants of this far distant and enormous planet, 
by giving him to light him in his course a princely 
train of 7 moons. 

6. The inhabitants of Saturn, we may suppose, 
often see several moons in his skies at the same time. 
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3. lie is 1,822,400,000 miles dislant from the 

sun, and it would take 431 years for a cannon 

shot to dv from one to the other. 

■ 

4. He performs his journey round the sun in 
87 years, moving at the rate of 7,000 miles an 
hour. 

5. The Deity has given to Uranus O moons to 
move round him and liirht him on his course. His 

v./ 

diameter is 35,112 miles, and with our i j [ , our 
little planet earth could not he seen from thence. 

6. The poet says : 

Far West and East, scarce warmed by Pbebus’s ray, 
Through his large orb Uranus wheels away ; 

How great the change ! could we be wafted there. 

How slow the seasons, and how long the year. 

Strange and amazing must the difference be, 

'Twixt this vast planet and swift Mercury ! 

Yet Reason says, nor can we doubt at all. 

Millions of beings dwell on either ball. 

With constitutions fitted for that spot, 

Where Providence all-wise has fix’d their lot. 
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Comets . 


1. Comets also form a part of the solar system: 
all the planets above enumerated move in one 
direction round the sun,but comets rush in through 
the system from every quarter of the heavens. 

2. Their velocity is inconceivable: they rush 
down towards the sun, wheel round hiir and 
speed back again, their wild eccentric way, until 
far beyond the ken of human eye. 

3. The appearance of comets is remarkable: 
they have a long luminous tail, and travel with 
fearful speed, leaving all the planets far behind. 

4. The train or tail of that comet which appear¬ 
ed in 1807 was 9 millions of miles in length. 
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5. And the rule of travelling of the comet which 

appeared in 1680 was 880,000 miles an hour! 

Think of like aw ful power of I lie Almighty to hurl 

a flaming comet into space with the fearful veloci 

ty of eight hundred and eighty thousand miles in 

everr hour ! 

* 

6. The comet in 1G80 rushed down towards the 
sun with such awful speed, that one would suppose 
nothing could arrest his terrific course, and that he 
would rush past the sun into the space beyond. 

7. But no! obedient to the fiat of our Creator, 
he wheeled close round the sun within the orbit of 

Mereun, and at a distance from the sun of half 
the sun’s diameter, then rushed forth again far 
beyond the utmost limit of our solar system. He 
was in si"bt four mouths. 

8. It is said that in A. D. 1454 a comet catne 
so near the earth as to be between the moon and 
us, and that the moon was eclipsed by it. 
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9. The Comet of 1770 came so near the earth 
as to have its motion affected by the attraction of 
the earth. 

10. Think of tlie fearful consequence had that 

comet made a rush at this our earth, we must all 
have probably perished by the shock ! 

11. The same comet sped its fearful way and 
passed through amongst the moons or satellites of 
Jupiter. 

12. Had any of those moons or worlds, 

selves moving with dreadful speed, met or been 
struck by the rushing comet, one or both must 

have perished : but God's eye is over all his 
works, and He who watches over us on earth, with 
a Father's care, guides the comet's path free of 
all other worlds. 

13. Sir Isaac New ton computed the heat of the 
comet of 1680, w hen it passed so near the sun, to be 
2000 times hotter than red hot iron. 
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14. Its computed time of performing its jour¬ 
ney was 575 years! it would thus rush out into 
space 13,000 millions of miles, and some think 
would turn round other suns. 

15. How wonderful is the contemplation of 
our Creator’s power. Let us remember that lie who 
hath affectionately said, “ My son, give me thine 
heart “ If ye obey me, 1 will be to you a l^ner, 

and ye shall be my sons and my daughters,” is the 

same awful and mysterious Being who made and 

guides the rushing comets, and who directs in their 

appointed place the planets. 

* ‘ Lo, from the dread immensity of space 
Returned "with accelerated force. 

The rushing comet to the sun descends, 

And as he sinks below the shading earth. 

With awful train projected o’er the heavens 
The guilty nations tremble ! . 
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Motion of the Earth and Planets round the Sun, 

1. It was at first supposed, and even now is believ¬ 
ed by many who have not had the opportunity 
of fully weighing the subject, that the sun and ait 
the stars of heaven move round the earth once 
every day ! Whereas, the sun is stationary, and 
the earth moves round him. The apparent move¬ 
ment of the sun and stars is caused by the earth 
turning on its own axis every day. The proof is 

this: we know by plain observation that the pla¬ 
nets Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and 
Herschell, all move round the Sun. We see them 
nightly. We can trace their movements in the 

heavens, therefore we cannot doubt that they 
move round the sun as the centre of their motion. 
Now this earth, like them, is a planet, one of the 
attendants of the sun, like them receiving light 
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and heat from that luminary. It is a thousand 
times less than Jupiter, and very much smaller 
than Saturn. \S hv <hen should this earth be an ex- 
ccplion, and not move round the sun also ? 

2. Again, this earth when compared with the 
sun is quite small, like a pea compared with a large 
earthen water-vessel or ghurrah. 

3. Now all the millions of stars in the heavens 
are also vast suns, so that our little earth becomes 
in the contemplation, like a grain of sand amidst 
the immensity of creation around ; how then can 
we suppose that the sun, and millions and millions 

of other suns and worlds in glorious profusion, 
which spangle the vault of heavens, should all 
pay obeisance and move daily round our little 
ball! 

4. Suppose an ant were sealed on a round earthen 
vessel which floated in the midst of a lkke, and 
turned round with the breeze, the little ant would 
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see all the trees, the elephants, the towns, and 
palaces, and forts, and hills, and sky apparently 

moving round ; this object coming in sight—and 
that going out of sight. Now would it not be most 

ignorant in the little ant to sa^ because the earth¬ 
en vessel happened to move round, that all the 

objects on the shore, the palaces and mountains, 
and even the sky beyond, were spinning round 
the little tartimi vessel! So it is with us upon 

this earth. We ourselves, like the earthen pot, 

move round, and t.l< re fore all the heavens appear 

to us to move ! Impossible \ that the sun, and 
planets, and all the millions of suns which spangle 

the firmament on high^should every day actually 

% 

be spinning round a little ball like%iis of our 


earth ? 
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5. This ridiculous idea has long since been 
abandoned hy European nations. It is not to be 
wondered at, however, that the Indian nation 
should still fancy the firmament to be spinning 
round our heads! for they have not had the ad¬ 
vantages of European telescopes to measure the 
exact sizes of the sun and planets, and have, as 
yet, but entered the threshhold of the science of 
Astronomy. Ere long, the wise of this nation 
also, will join the philosophers of Europe, and ex¬ 
plain to their Indian brethren the wonderful fact 
—that God, the great invisible Spirit, who is every 
where present, minutely directing all creation 
with awful power, and watchful care, has, with 
infinite wisdom and wonderful contrivance, made 
this Earth on which we dwell, to turn daily on its 
axis, and alternately receive the light and heat of 
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Go 


the Sun ; and, O beautiful provision of the great 
Creator! when our wearied bodies require sleep 
and rest, we turn from the sun to be enveloped in 
the still and peaceful calm of darkness and repose. 
Thus all the wondrous works of God proclaim his 
praise. Let us exclaim with King David of 
old— “ Praise the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within me, praise His holy name!’' 

The World is proved to be round by meeting of 
Ships at Sea , and by Ships sailing completely 
round it. 

1. Some of the ancient books of the Hindus 
erroneously say, that this earth on which we live 
is a plain or flat surface; but it has long since 
been fully and completely proved to be round , 
and an enormous globe. 
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2. Those who have travelled in ships upon the 
vast ocean, and seen “ the wonders of the great 
deep,” need no other proof that the world is round ; 
for when nothing hut a far extended expanse of 
water is seen on all sides, if the world were a 
plain flat surface, a ship approaching from a dis¬ 
tance would be seen by the spectator complete 
from its hulk to its top-masts, thus: 



3. But every one who has been out upon the 
ocean well knows, that because the earth is a 
round globe, the top-mast only of a distant ship 
approaching is first seen,— 
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then gradually more and more of the sails appear 
in view, and long after the sails have been dis¬ 
tinctly seen, the ship itself is concealed below 

:*tr 

the horizon. I» not this a proof that the earth 
is round ? 

4. Look at the picture! It is exactly so at sea. 
Observe the gradual approach of the same ship: 

at first, her top-mast and upper sail alone appears ; 
all the rest of the ship is hid by the curve of the 
ocean. AH spectators are eager to know from 
what distant land *he comes—from Europe ?—from 
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the new world, America?—from England? but 
all must wait until the approaching vessel has 
ascended a little further the curve of the earth^s 
or ocean’s surface. 

5. Look at her again ; two sails have now risen 
above the surface ; the hulk or body of the ship is 
still out of sight. After an hour’s advance, look 
once more! three sails are now distinctly seen : 

■»|I6 

still no hulk appears* The fresh breeze 

her onwards, upon the Ocean’s curve, at length 
brings all her hulk to view. This surely proves 

that the World is round. 

6. Many ships have sailed completely round 
the world , and proved beyond a doubt that it 
is a globe. 
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Eclipses . 

1. Man? Hindoos who have not learned belter, 
v iien they see an eclipse of the moon, turn out 
into the street, shout and clap their hands, think¬ 
ing ihus to scare away the evil spirit Rahoo, who 
they suppose is devouring the moon. 

2. Rut. the better informed know that } 
eclipse is caused by this earth, which we infi 
passing between the sun and the nioo^sknd 
thus intercepting the sun’s rays, and preventing 
any light from falling upon the moon. 

3. Thus in a dark night, if you place any thing 
between the lamp and any object, the object can¬ 
not be seen. In a partial eclipse of the moon, the 
shadow of this earth obscures a part of the moon. 
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4. The shadow is always circular, which is a 
proof 1 hat this world is round; for if the earth 
were square, or flat, or angular, the shadow 
would be angular. 

5, Astronomers can calculate the exact moment 


at which eclipses will take place. 

(i. An eclipse of the sun is caused, hj 
moon’s passing between this earth and th^j 

7 

J 

7. Fur instance, the sun is hid from 

we hold our hand between our e>es ami 

•» 

the moon’s passing between the eaith a l i 
has just tile same eflect. 

' w. 

8. It is said, that on one occasion the moon so 
completely hid the sun from us, and made so com- 


pletelj an eclipse at noon-day, that total darkness 
prevailed to the terror of many, and that even the 
birds of the air fell to the earth from fear. 
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9. These eclipses shew* us, what indeed we 
may learn every night, that this earth and the 
moon are of themselves dark and dreary, and 
derive all their light from the sun. 

The fixed Star*, 

1. We have seen that the earth whi' 
inhabit, is only a small portion of God 
manship, compared with the magnifij 
played in creating, arranging, and g| 
other worlds, in the solar system. 

2. We have now to see that the solar system 
itself, with all its grandeur of revolving worlds, 
is but a trifling portion of the universe which 


Cod has made. 
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3. All the fixed stars which spangle the vault 

of heaven, are supposed to be each a sun ; and like 
ours, the centre of a system of planets, or worlds 
revolving round them. 


4. “ HerschePs discoveries with the telescope are 
truly astonishing: on fixing his telescope, ifp|f 


quarter of an hour, through the field of vie#/ 

\ t 

less than one hundred and sixteen thousand^ 

: ' 

43b.u 

or suns, passed.” f 


5. “ Shall we then say of these vast lumiup£ S 
that they were created in vain ? Were they Cj$K 


into existence for no oilier purpose than to throvr 
a tide of useless splendour over the solitudes of 


immensity ? 


6. 41 Our sun is only one of the luminaries of 
the Almighty's train. W hy should we strip the 
rest of their princely attendance ? Why may not 
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each of them be the centre of his own system, and 
l«-‘ light lo his own worlds ?” 

7. Oh, what a w onderful contemplation ! Look 
into the heavens by night, and think that each of 
the innumerable stars (the telescope takes in 80 
millions) is, like ours, a flaming sun ; and that 
each, like ours, has his attendant train of worlds, 
to which lie gives heat and light. 

8. How does the incomprehensible powe f 
the great Creator overwhelm the mind, when we 
reflet that, whilst he is guiding this earth, the 
comets and the planets in their wheeling courses, 
his infinite power and unw earied mind is regulating, 
at the same time, the innumerable worlds which 
in countless glory fill the firmament of beaten 1 

9. Nor is this all—for where is the boundary of 
cre;ui-j n \ Let imagination take its flight, and visit: 
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the remotest stars which glimmer in the sky, and 
still look far beyond from thence! There is no end! 
Another boundless firmament spread out and span¬ 
gled with innumerable suns ! But vain the thought 
to overtake the limit of creation. 

10. k ‘ Who bv searching can find out God ? Who 
can find out the Almighty to perfection ?” <e Lo, 
these are parts of his ways; but bow little a por¬ 
tion is heard of him. The heavens declare the 
glory ot‘ God, and the firmament sheweth his 
handv work.” 

w 

11. The fixed stars all remain stationary in the 
heavens; and we can distinctly trace the planets 
moving from one constellation to another, from 
fixed star to fixed star, in passing on their journey 


round the sun. 
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12. Suppose, for a moment, that God should 
withdraw his continual superintendence from the 

vast complication of revolving worlds, how dread¬ 
ful would be the consequence ! 

13. Instead of each keeping its appointed 
place, with dreadful crash one would reel against 

another, and utter chaos follow. 

* 

14. Man is humbled, and feels his own insigni¬ 
ficance in the scale of creation, when he reflects 
that this earth whim he inhabits, instead of being 
the only work of the Creator, is merely an atom in 
his creation. 

15. And were a rushing comet to strike us in 
its path, and annihilate our earth, with all its in¬ 
habitants, its loss would be comparatively no more 
feh dian would be the fall of a leaf from the 

forest. 
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16. This little ball our earth may be compared, 
then, to a mere platform or point erected in the 
midst of space, from which we cast a surveying 
glance, and contemplate the wonders of creation. 
The innumerable worlds above, beneath, on every 
side, proclaim the inconceivable power and awful 
attributes of God, that mysterious Being, who, 
hid from our eyes, has made and superintends the 
whole. 

17. The fixed stars are inconceivably distant 
from us ; no human calculation can measure them. 
The nearest is farther than a cannon shot could 6y 
iu seven millions of years ! 

How many sublime thoughts and re lined plea¬ 
sures does the vacant uninstructed mind lose, when 
looking on the heavens, the glorious works of the 
Almighty. The Poet has well expressed liis mind, 
when roused by such a contemplation to address 
the Deity : 

** O thou the great Invisible ! 

Divfne Instructor! thy first volume this. 

The heavens ! for man's perusal all in capitals I 
In moon add stars Htnveh’s golden alphabet! 

Emblazed in seas the light! Who runs may read; 

Who reads, may understand, 'Tis uuconfin’d 
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To Christian land or Jewry, fairly writ 
In language universal to mankind. 

A language lofty to the learned, yet plain 
To those that feed the flock, or guide the plough. 

Or from the husk strike out the bounding grain. 

A language, worthy the great Mind that speaks ! 
Stupendous book of wisdom to the wise! 

Stupendous book ! opened, O God, by thee ! 

Another Poet has thus beautifully expressed the 
words of the sacred writer. 

*' Thk spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky; 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their Great Original proclaim ! 

The unwearied sun from day to day, 

Does his Creators power display ; 

And publishes to every land. 

The work of an Almighty hand ! 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale t 
And nightly to the listening Earth, 

Repeats the story of her birth : 

While all the stars that round her burn. 

And all the planets in their turn *, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole 1 
What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball: 

What though no real voice nor sound. 

Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reason's ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice; 

For every singing as they shine. 

The hand that made us is Divine.” 
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18. Their great distance is proved thus. Suppose 
four or five trees upon a plain, in front ofyou, they 
would appear at a certain distance from each 
other, 

19. But if you go for a mile or two to the right 

or left, and then look at them, they will all have 
changed their relative positions. 

20. Not so the fixed stars, for though the extre¬ 
mities of the earth's orbit are 162 millions of 
miles apart, the fixed stars, viewed from either ex- 
tieme, appear exactly in the same situations. 

21. So that, supposing that the whole orbit of 
this earth, 162 millions of miles in diameter, (that 
is, the space encircled by her journey round the 
sun,) were a vast globe of fire, it would appear 
only as a point when viewed from any fixed star l 
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That the planets and, other worlds are inhabit¬ 
ed) is most probable from the following con¬ 
siderations. 

1. In many of those planets or worlds we have 
discovered movements similar to those of the 
earth. 

2. They all move round the sun, all receive 
light from him ; they, like the earth, turn on their 
own axis, and have day and night, and changes 
of seasons. 

3. It is highly improbable that the great and 
mysterious Maker of all, who does nothing in vain, 
should give to those worlds, the laws and motions 
peculiar to this earth, day and night, light and 
darkness, unless they were inhabited. 

4. It is contrary to reason to suppose those vast 
worlds to be desolate and void. Why should 
we suppose that the Supreme Creator had alone 

peopled with his worshippers this little planet of 
ours ? 
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5. Why should such a magnificent train of 
alumlauts as four moons have been given to the 
immense world Jupiter, 1,000 times greater than 
ours, continually to revolve round him, had he 
been only a desolate mass of matter ? 

6. Why should life and intelligence be coniined 

to this our planet ? Saturn, because of his amazing 
distance from the sun, has no less than seven moons 
revolving round him to give him light. 

7. He has also his ring, supposed to reflect the 
sun’s rays upon him. Can it be imagined that all 
these stupendous and wonderful arrangements 
would hare been made by the Almighty Creator, 
who does nothing in vain or without a cause, 
merely to afford light to a dreary solitude? 

8. Whilst upon this our planet we find matter 
teeming with life and animal variety, all sub- 
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servient to man, why in other worlds or planets 
bhouhl »e suppose matter to exist alone? 

9. Why resist the conclusion, that in ihose 
worlds, as in this, there is the same variety of 
animal life ? that there, as here, the Almighty 
has placed his intelligent worshippers? 

10, The world Mercury is near to the sun, and 
requires no moon to light it ; the next distant is 
\ enus, without a moon ; we revolve next, and be- 

i 

ing further distant, one moon accompanies us and 
gives ns light 

11. Jupiter, being four times more distant from 
the sun and light, and 1,000 times larger than our 
globe, has four moons to give him light. Saturn 
again, farther off, has seven moons and two rings. 
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Georgium Sidus, or llerschell, also has six moons. 
Why therefore all this arrangement, unless that 
time, as here, life and intelligence exist? 

1. He who is acquainted even with the outlines 
of Astronomy, has no longer mean ideas of God, 
the great Creator of the Universe. 

2. The enlightened mind takes an extended 
view of the stupendous works of the DeiM, and 
reads, as it were, in the heavens, the awful gran- 

t 

deur of his character. 

3. It is said of an intelligent Indian, who used 
to worship idols and rivers, instead of die eternal 
and omnipotent Deity, that when tin; darkness of 
his mind had been dispelled by reading upon 
such subjects as these, he frankly acknowledged 
the absurdity and pitiable ignorance of worship- 
ping graven images and rivers, instead of the 
Eternal. 
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4. “I' 1 said ho, “seeing all around me falling 
dmi a to worship stones, fell down likewise ; but 
now, 1 would as soon think of worshipping or 

praying to the fowls of the air or fishes of the sea ! ,J 


Astrology, 

1. In England, some centuries ago, even ot er- 
wise sensible men believed in Astrology, believed 
that men’s destinies could be read from the stars: 
but as light in a dark room dispels darkness, so 

did the study of Astronomy dispel Astrology. No 

well-informed mind now can retain for a moment 
any belief in it. 

2. In India the belief in Astrology is so preva¬ 
lent, that thousands are slaves to it; they cannot 
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undertake a journey or build a bouse without con¬ 
sulting the astrologers. 

3. Men are jealous of restraint, yet place them¬ 
selves under the guidance of a crafty astrologer, 
who whilst he rifles their pockets, laughs within 
himself at their credulity. 

4. Ignorance is the prolific mother of many 
errors : the well informed know that the planets, 

like ourselves, are obedient to the laws of God, ind 
move wherever he lias commanded them: he alone 
determines our fortunes. 

5. There are many poor ignorant men, who in 
order to obtain a livelihood pretend to read the 
destinies of others in the firmament of Heaven, 
and like jugglers exercise their calling. 

6. Because of the avidity with which the hu» 
man mind seeks to penetrate the future, it is no 
wonder that the ignorant give ear to those who 
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boldly pretend to divine men’s fortunes from a 

source so mysterious, and which few have know* 
* 

lodge enough to investigate. 

7. There is a Persian story, which shews the fol* 
ly of Astrology in a ludicrous, though just point 
of view, and is worthy of being quoted here. 

8. An Astrologer returned one day lo his own 
house, and found a stranger seated with his wife, 
giving her so much abuse, that both were fight¬ 
ing lo the disturbance of the whole neighbourhood. 

9. A wise man .reflecting upon this, said to the 
Astrologer, How canst thou tell what is in the 
firmament of heaven, seeing that thou knowest 
not what is in thine own house ? 

10. A king of Babylon, who dreamed a remarka¬ 
ble dream, thus detected the ignorance of all the 
Astrologers of his kingdom: he commanded them 
to tell him both the dream and the interpretation. 
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11. As they could not do the first thing the 
king required, he concluded they could not do the 
last, and therefore proposed to put them to death 
as deceivers and defrauders of mankind. 

12. He who has emerged from darkness to light, 
leaves those to grope about whom he has left 
behind. 

13. He who is acquainted with the wonders of 
Astronomy, leaves the dreams and errors of Astro¬ 
logy to the ignorant. 

14. He who has thrown off his chains, values 
liberty too much to put them on again ; over him 
the incantations and predictions of priests, and 
dreamers, and Astrologers have no power. 

15. When we discover a few great errors in a 
man’s opinions, we cease to respect his judgment 
in other matters, and subject all his assertions and 
instructions to the scrutiny of examination. 
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16. When we find a man teaching us to believe 
in Astrology, in lucky and unlucky days, we 
may be pardoned for smiling at his ignorance, 
and throwing off the shackles of his tuition in 

other matters as well as these. Our own judg¬ 
ment has become superior to his, and we must 

follow its dictates, not his. 


The benefit of Astronomy to Man . 

1. The study of Astronomy enlarges the mind, 
as much as faith in Astrology enfeebles it* Astro¬ 
nomy leads the mind up to God, and fills it with 

sublime conceptions of his power and wisdom: on 
a due acquaintance with Astronomy depends the 

' V f 

perfection of Navigation, Geography, Chronology, 
Commerce, and Dialling. 
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2 , B? the learned and useful calculations of 

Astronomers the snrfaee of our globe lias been 
measured with scientific accuracy ; the distances 
of kingdoms, capes, continents, and cities have 
been laid down in miles and furlongs ; and above 
all, by charts or maps, the great ocean is now 
every w here intersected fey the lines of science, and 
has become a well known highway for our fleets 
and navies. 

3. By the knowledge of astronomy, the mariner 
is enabled with his compass to guide his ship 
through the pathless ocean, without an object to 
direct him, except the moon and stars by night. 

4, Thus the various productions of India, as 
cotton, indigo, sugar, silks, spices, saltpetre, 
ivory, precious stones, &e. are carried to Europe. 
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5. And India receives in exchange the treasures 
of Europe : cloth, lead, metals, telescopes, watches, 
mathematical instruments ; and, above all, the 
wisdom of the best hooks, teaching science and 
virtue, for knowledge in which, the European 
nations are famed. 

6. But for Astronomy, the pathless ocean would 
be a barrier between the nations of the world, 
and the distant inhabitants of the earth never 
would have met. 

7. Duly instructed in this science, the adven¬ 
turous mariner launches his ship into the deep, 
laden with all the commerce, varieties, luxuries, 
animals, and inventions of foreign lands, 

8. And boldly spreads his sails to the breeze, 
and guided only by his compass, and the sun and 
the moon and stars of heaven, he weathers manv 
a midnight storm, a solitary wauderer in the un¬ 
fathomable deep, until at length he reaches the 
far distant port. 
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English, 


A* 


Absurdity, 


Account. 
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To Acknowledge. 

■ yj? 

Action. 

t* 

Air. 
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All. • 

!>» 

Almighty. 


Amazing. 
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I 

And. 


Animal. 


To Annihilate. 

tijS JyjU 

A. D, (Anno Domini.) 


Answer. 


Appears. 


Appointed. 

To Arrange. 


To Ascertain, 

Uyb d*U* , 

Around. 
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English » 

IjjlXwjdJA 

T<f As«o*r. 
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Astrology. 

t ^ 

Astrofiomy. . 
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Attended. 


August. 1 


Avidity. 


Awful. 
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Beautiful, 
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Build. 
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Car. 
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Certainly. 

Christian. 
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Cloth. 

Cloud. 
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Comparatively. 

Commerce. 
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Conceive. 
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Conclude. 

Conclusion. 
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Down. 

Dream. 
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Earth. 

Eclipses. 

Emerged. 

England. 

Enormous. 
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Eternal. 
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Evening. 

Every. 
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Exist. 
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Fiat. 

Field. 

Figures. 

Finish. 

Firmament. 
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Flat. 

Flight. 

To Fly. 
Foreign. 

Frptn. 

Formed. 

Fowls. 

Frankly. 

Fighting. 
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Full. 
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Garnished. 
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Glory. 

God. 

Grandeur. 

To Guide. 
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English. 

H. 

To Hang, 

Half. 

Hand. 

■Handy-work. 

Hath. 

Heat. 

Hills. 

Him. 

H is. 

Horn \ 

ITo . 

Human. 

I. 

If. 

Ignorance. 

Illustration. 

Imagination. 

Immensity, 

Incomprehensible. 

Incantations. 

Indigo. 
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Innumerable;? 

In so much. 
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English . 
Instrument. 

To Insult. 

Intelligent. 

Interpretation. 

In vaind. 
Invariably. 
Inventions. 
Invisible. 

Inci reled. 
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Judgment. 

Jugjfler. 

it. 

Keeping. 
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To Know. 
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Mariner. 
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Mathematical. 
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Men. 
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Moon. 
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Sky. 
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English, 
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Storm. 

Stores. 

Straight. 

Street. 

Stranger. 
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Swift. 
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Times. 

Tower. 

ToTraul. 

Tree. 

Treasure. 
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To Turn. 

V. 

Vacant. 

Valleys. 

Vault. 

Velocity. 

Venus. 

Very. 

U. 
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Unfathomable. 

Unlucky. 

Upon. 

Unseen. 
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Watch. 
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Weather. 
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English . 

Whirling. 

Wisdom, 

Whole. 

Workmanship. 

Wanderer. 

Worship. 

Y. 

Yet, 
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POETRY. 


“ Stars ! that on your wondrous way 
Travel through the spangled sky, 

Is there nothing you can say 
To Mak P No message from on high 

“ Yes ! methinks I hear you say, 
Child of mortal race, attend ! 

While we run our wondrous way, 

Li STifiH ! we would ho your friend, 
Teaching you that name .Divine, 

By whose mighty word we shine.’ 1 


“ M/n ! as 



Suns itrid Planets pass away. 
Spirits never can decay !” 


“ When some thousand years at most 
All their little time have spent, 

One by one, our sparkling host 
Shall forsake the firmament, 

We shall from our glory fall, 

You must live beyond us all ! 


“ Oh ! then while your breath is given 
Let it rise in fervent prayer, 

And beseech the God of Heaven 
To receive your Spirit there, 

Like a living star to blaze, 

Ever to your Saviour's praise. 1 ’ 









